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assisting cleanliness, has objections from the standpoint of nutritional value
and is thus to be deprecated.
Faults in the System of Grading
Although the Milk (Special Designations) Order, 1936 constituted a step
in the right direction, it could not by any stretch of imagination be considered
final or ideal. There can be little doubt that the confusion which arose
over the designations equalled that which has confronted the trade and
controlling officials, to say nothing of the consuming public, since the
inception of the Order of 1923, an unfortunate confusion which it was fondly
hoped the Order of 1936 would finally abolish. The intention of this latter
Order was to simplify the designations of milk produced under specified
conditions, thus fostering the production of safe milk, An unbiassed review
of that system reveals the fact that the principle of grading was still far from
satisfactory. Retailers of other foodstuffs are not allowed to market unsound
or diseased food, while articles of food sold in this country are either nt for
human consumption or they are not, there being no half-way house. It is
only right, therefore, that the public should expect milk when purchased to
be both good in quality and safe. The grading system did not satisfy these
requirements, although it must be admitted that the introduction of graded
milks has done much to improve the supplies of other raw milks sold to the
public.
There can "be little doubt that, considering the vital importance of milk
the designations were confusing to the purchaser. They were also misleading,
as they in no way denote the true quality of the milks so designated. In
buying most articles of food the purchaser is able to determine whether or
not he is obtaining value for money. Milk, however, cannot be purchased
in this manner, since it may vary in chemical composition and hygienic
quality without any change in appearance. The only way in which the
purchaser can readily estimate the relative values of designated milks is by
some proper means of classification, which classification should supply a true
indication of the value of the product. The fact that this indication has
never been available has been a serious defect in the system.
Although producers and retailers of ordinary raw" milk are prohibited
from attaching designations such as " Ai " and " Tested milk " to their
product when it has not been produced under licence, a great deal of adver-
tising of ordinary raw milk as being produced " from tuberculin-tested cows "
has been carried out in the past. Such captions have often been falsely
used and have further confused the consuming public, even when such a
statement has been true. Until 1934 this practice was not an offence against
Section 3 of the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1923, then in force,
although purchasers of such milk were no doubt often misled into buying this
milk in the belief that they were obtaining an article of graded quality.
Under Section 10 of the Milk Act, 1934, subsequently repealed by Section 21
of the Food and Drugs Act, 1938, the employment of such designations
became illegal, and the use of any phrases likely to imply that the milk is a
designated article is prohibited unless that milk has, in fact, been produced
under licence.
An outstanding fault of the Order of 1936 and one which had a direct
bearing on the quantity of such milk bought by the public, is the fact that
producers of designated milks had to carry on their business under the
financial handicap of licence fees, while producers of ordinary raw milk.